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INTRODUCTION 

This is a brief history of Highland, Indiana,as found 
in books of local history, old pictures, and newspaper ac- 
counts, but best of all as it is told by the citizens of 
Highland. The purposes of this history are to present to 
the students of Highland a reference which will help them 
understand that change is inevitable, how the community came 
to be what it is today, and in turn what it might be tomor- 
row, and that some problems and difficulties are always a 
part of life. Also, to foster an interest in the community, 
and to give an opportunity to see that history can be very 
much alive instead of just words on a page. 

The starting point for this work is the ice age because 
of the part it had in shaping and molding our town. The 
glaciers shaped the land itself and the land in turn shaped 
the lives of Highland's citizens. 

This history will leave off at approximately the year 
1930. There will be no formal conclusion because there is of 
course no conclusion. It is a continuous story, just as those 
reading it today are at this very minute playing a part in it. 
It is hoped that someone will take it upon themselves to con- 
tinue this story on paper even as it is today being continued 
in real life. 

I sincerely left out no citizens or events intentionally. 
My apologies to those etic and for those events that have been 


left out that should not have been. My thanks to those who 


have been so very cooperative in supplying me with informa- 
tion. I have tried diligently to write these pages without 
error. However, it must be realized that different citizens 
see events in different lights, and some books and newspaper 
accounts that have been used for references have uninten- 
tional errors themselves. If some information previously 
published seems to have been in error, I have rewritten it 
to the best of my ability, or left out those details that 
were questionable. For example, descendents of the Johnston 
family do not know for a fact that Mike and Judith Johnston 
ever lived in a log cabin. They could have, but it also 
would have been possible to build a frame house at that time, 
They did have a log corn bin. There were log cabins in town, 
however, that were used by early settlers. In the earliest 
days homes, no doubt, reflected financial means at the time, 


as it does today. 


THE ICE AGE 


Approximately a million years ago the world grew very 
cold. Great Lakes of ice formed over the northern lands in 
both Europe and North America. These sheets of ice moved 
slowly south and covered large areas of land. This period 
of time is referred to as the ice age. Highland, Indiana, 
as well as the greater part of Indiana, was shaped and 
molded by these great sheets of ice called glaciers, 

What is a glacier? A part of all snow, no matter how 
cold it is will start to evaporate in the sun. If it is 
warm enough it will melt and flow away in rivers. If a huge 
amount of snow piles up on a mountainside the weight of it 
will force it to move downhill. Glaciers form when masses 
of snow are frozen and pressed together. They tend to gather 
stones and other materials as they move which makes their 
surfaces irregular. This causes the ice to crack and form 
deep crevasses. 

The speed with which a glacier moves depends on how cold 
or warm it is. The sides and bottoms move the slowest. 
"Ghacte?s moved forward and backward depending on the climate. 

Around 25,000 years ago, Highland, as well as the rest 
of this area, was covered by a huge glacier. Over a period 
of many years as the temperature warmed, the glacier started 
to recede north very slowly. Occasionally this glacier would 


stop at one place for a long period of time. One of these 


places where the glacier stopped was around Valparaiso, 
Indiana. 

At Valparaiso, as well as other places where the glacier 
stopped, a morraine would be left. A morraine is a high ridge 
formed by rocks and debris left behind by the glacier. The 
morraine at Valparaiso, is in a gentle U shape with the open 
end of the U facing Lake Michigan, 

At the huge glacier receded, a large lake was formed 
between the southern end of the glacier and the morraine at 
Valparaiso. This lake has been called Lake Chicago. As the 
glacier kept melting the shoreline, or beach of the lake 
changed. At one time the ridge that runs south of Ridge Road 
in Highland, was a shoreline for Lake Chicago. This shore- 
line was given the name Calumet Beach thousands of years 
later by the men who studied the movement of the glacier. 

The name Calumet comes from the Little Calumet River which 
runs through Highland, less than a mile from this former beach. 
Other old shorelines have been given the names, Glenwood Beach 


and Tolleston Beach, 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN PERIODS 


The first known white man in Indiana, was the French 
explorer, LaSalle, (1679). He came from French Colonies in 
Canada, looking for a water route to the Pacific. 

Until the year 1763, the area that was later to be call- 
ed Highland, was a part of the French Empire in the New World 
and was inhabited by Indians. Records of this period in the 
history of the Calumet Region are very limited. It is known 
that Father Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet passed through 
this part of Indiana, and Illinois, but there is no positive 
proof of exactly where the parties camped. French fur trad- 
ers must have known of this area because it was such a para- 
dise of wild game, including many fur bearing animals. 

From 1754 to 1763, this area, called the Great Lakes 
region, was part of a dispute between the French and English 
called the French and Indian War. The Indians of this area, 
chiefly Pottawatomie, sided with the French in the war. This 
was because the Indians knew the French, because they had 
traded with them. The French and English fought over who had 
“the rights to the land. The French lost the war and gave up 
her land in this area of the new world. 

This area was originally called the Northwest Territory, 
(1787), then the Indiana Territory, (1800), and finally 
Indiana, which became a state in 1816. As the state of 


Indiana.had ‘her beginnings little was heard from this northern 


area of the state. Northern Indiana was referred to as the 
northern swamps. Great expenses of lowland and water made 
this area undesirable and hard to reach. 

As more and more pioneers moved into the state, more and 
more Indians gradually began moving west. This movement was 
encouraged by the United States Government, and in 1838, all 
Indians were moved west of the Mississippi River, at the 
Government's expense, 

The first pioneers in Lake County came first to the more 
southern areas. (Crown Point and Deep River) When the first 
settlers arrived in approximately 1834, they reported seeing 
few Indians as most of them had already moved west. Occasion- 
ally, some would return to visit burial grounds, hunt and 
fish, gather berries, or trade. The Indians that had been 
here seemed to have had no permanent homes and survived chief- 
ly by fishing and hunting. The Indians had a dancing ground, 
workshop, and burial grounds near what is now called East 
Gary. They seemed to be very flexible, however, and probably 
changed their homes with the seasons of the year. At one time 
it was not too unusual to occasionally find arrowheads in 
' Highland, as well as the rest of this region. The south side 
of the ridge in Highland, was once a well travelled Indian 


trails 


A VERY DIFFERENT PLACE 


As stated previously the first settlers in Lake County 
began homesteading in the more southern areas. As might be 
expected, life was not easy for them compared to our lives 
today. This area was very different in the beginning and 
middle of the 1800's. One of the more outstanding differ- 
ences was the amount of wildlife in the area. Deer, wolves, 
eagles, cranes, wild pigeons, muskrats, skunks, and even a 
bear or lynx might be found. 

Although wild game could be found in abundance in this 
area in the 1800's, something od ee could be found which was 
not so welcome. That was water-- mile after mile of marsh 
and swampland. Areas both north and south of Highland were 


submerged. 
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HIGHLAND'S FIRST SETTLERS 


The history of Highland had its beginning more than ten 
years later than many other cities and towns of the county. 

In 1847, Michael and Judith Morton Johnston, both in their 
twenties, passed along the ridge in what is now Highland, on 
their way to Bureau County, Illinois. They had left Beauvill, 
Cuyahogu County, Ohio, because Mrs. Johnston was to teach in 
Illinois. The Johnston's evidently were pleased with what 
they saw in this area, because a year later they settled along 
the ridge, which was left by the glacier thousands of years 
before. They situated near the present corner of Ridge Road 
and Johnston Street. Soon after their arrival, a son Rod, was 
born to the young couple on March 15, 188. 

In the early years, Mr. Johnston and his son hunted and 
fished regularly. Deer could be found in Highland, and it is 
reported that Mr. Johnston decorated the trees along the ridge 
with deer heads and antlers. Deer were a problem in an ear- 
lier day because it was very difficult to keep them out of 
“corn fields. Settlers had to be particularly wary of bucks 
because it is said they chased the early settlers. 

Muskrats were caught by the thousands in traps. They were 
valuable for their fur. They were reportedly worth from five 
to ten cents each. In winter the trappers would walk out on 
the ice and stick long spears into the ice to capture the 


muskrats. 
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Mr. Johnston also killed wolves that were in the area. 
It is reported that wolves made enough noise at night to keep 
the early settlers from sleeping. 

The Johnston home was less than a mile from the Little 
Calumet River. Mr. Johnston and Rod evidently spent a lot of 
time in the general vicinity of the river. It is told that 
one day Rod went down to the river after a very heavy cold 
spell and found a flock of ducks frozen in the ice. He sup- 
posedly killed enough with only a stick to buy 20 acres of 
land at $1.25 per acre. 

In 1851, the Congress of the United States passed the 
Swamp Land Act. This Act allowed for the buying of swampland 
at the price of approximately $1.25 per acre. Part of this 
act said that the county was supposed to see to it that the 
land was drained. Extra land was to be set aside for a 
school fund. Unfortunately, little land in the county was 
drained as a result of this act. It seems that corruption in 
government is not a new thing. 

Another time the Johnston's and their hired man went 
rabbit hunting north of Highland, where Black Oak now stands. 
~The Johnston's did the shooting and the hired man ran around 
picking up the dead rabbits. They were supposed to have quit 
when they got a wagon box full! Descendants of the Johnston's 
say that after they went duck hunting they wouldn't even 
bother to cut the ducks up into serving pieces. Each diner 


would simply be given a whole duck, they were so plentiful. 
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In these very earliest days, Mr. Johnston would have to 
go to Winamac for deeds, and to Lansing and Gibson for mail. 
In 1848, the Johnston's closest neighbors were the Mundells, 
who lived one-half mile east of Hobart and the Allen Brass 
family who owned the Brass Tavern at Columbia and Ridge Road 
in Munster. There is now a historical marker in Munster 
where the Brass Tavern once stood. This marker can be seen 
from an automobile as one drives down Ridge Road, if you look 
carefully. It is a stone with plaque, There was reported- 
ly a telegraph at this tavern. Later in 1848, another family 
arrived and settled for several years near the Johnston's. 
This family, Mike Johnston's in-laws, was the family of 
Solomon and Mary Morton. Their family included the following 
four children: Antonette, Emma, Charles, and Smith. They 
later moved to Ros®. It is recorded that another early family 
was that of Benjamin Hopkins, 

Rod Johnston married and began a family of his own. He 
married Rhoda Pierce of Merrillville. They had four children: 
Grace Johnston Douthett, Iola Johnston Jansen, Daisy Johnston 
Jamieson, and Wilton Johnston. Rod Johnston died in 1886, 
leaving Rhoda a widow for 29 years. (She died in 1915) Mike 
Johnston lived from 1822 to 1905, and his wife, Judith, lived 
from 1827 to 1906. Mike and Judith Johnston, Rod and Rhoda 
Johnston, lived out their lives in Highland. The Johnston's, 
as well as some of the other settlers from these bygone days 
are buried at the old Ross Cemetery an Ross. Ross Cemetery 


was deeded April 9, 1880. 
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CLOUGH'S POSTAL STATION 


Sometime during this early period of Highland's history, 
a large landowner, John Clough, (old timers pronounce this to 
rhyme with rough) had reportedly built four homes on the 
corners of what is now Kennedy and Highway. At this time, 
what was to be called Highland, was called Clough's Postal 
Station. 

A home that used to stand near the four corners, although 
no one is positive it was one of the original Clough houses, 
still stands in Highland, It is located at the northwest 
corner of Highway and Johnston. From 1920 to 1974, this house 
was the home of Ben and Mary Zyp Blink. Mrs. Blink, 91 years 
old in 1975, was a lifelong resident of Highland until a few 
years ago. Mrs. Blink was born in the home that still stands 
at 3448 Ridge Road. This, along with her former home at High- 
way and Johnston, have to be two of the oldest structures in 
town. An old structure in downtown Highland, is the dental 
office of John Slamkowski, 2925 Highway Avenue. 

The area above Ridge Road was originally, as stated ear- 
lier, an Indian trail. As settlers began arriving, the road 
was located at the bottom of the ridge. The road was narrow 
and it was dirt. As time passed, improvements were of course 
made. Ridge Road was Highland's first stone road, improved in 
1899. The original road ran a little north of where it is 


now located. Remains of this earlier road can still be seen, 


thy 


Highway was named after Frank Heighway of Crown Point, who was 
then Superintendent of county schools. Somehow his name was 
misspelled. Wicker and Clough were large landowners. 

Ditches proved to be part of the answer to Highland's 
swamplands in the 1860's. Today, we drive our automobiles 
over and beside these ditches without realizing how important 
they were to Highland's past. The names of these ditches 
which helped to drain the water from our town, are the Cady 
Marsh Ditch and the Hart's Ditch. Hart's Ditch was dug in the 
early 1860's. There was no heavy machinery to dig these 
ditches as there is today. The work was done with teams of 
oxen, many men, and great wooden boxes for shovels. The prob- 
lem was alleviated even more when Illinois connected the 


Grand Calumet River with the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
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SETTLERS FROM ANOTHER COUNTRY 


Toward the end of the 1800's, settlers began arriving in 
Highland, who had once lived in Holland. Earlier Dutch set- 
tlements had already been started in Roseland, Illinois, South 
Holland, Illinois, and Munster, Indiana. 

These Hollanders were a working class people. They were 
chiefly interested in farming. They had left Holland because 
there was little or no land left for them to farm, taxes were 
high, and so was unemployment. Some of the names of Highland's 
very first Dutch settlers were Hook, Jansen, Weirs, VanderWall 
and Porter. 

It was considered nothing in earlier days for Dutch 
families to walk or go by horse and wagon to South Holland, or 
Lansing, Illinois, or Munster, Indiana, for Sunday church 
services. These early families would spend a good part of the 
day there. Church life was very important to them. The ser- 
vices would be in the language of Holland. At this time if you 
were referring to the Dutch language, you were speaking of a 
language that was associated in some way with Germany. 

; Most of these settlers and their fellow countrymen who 
quickly followed them, took up farming. They predominantly 
raised sugar beets, cabbage, onions, and tomatoes. Many were 
originally tenant farmers, who eventually bought their own land. 
Chickens, a mule, a couple of horses, a cow or two, and a few 


animals for butchering, would be included on their farms. 
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Occasionally these settlers could be seen wearing wooden shoes. 
Deceased members of the Christian Reformed Church, which most 
of the Dutch Citizens belonged to, are buried in Hope Cemetery 
on Kleinman Road, north of Lamprecht's Florist. 

One cannot help but question if the Dutch immigrants felt 
discriminated against or looked down upon in their new country 
as we read in our history books that some groups were. To 
generalize one would probably have to say, no, not to any great 
extent. Conditions in this area were not to conducive to ill 
feelings. The Dutch settlers did not look strikingly different 
and their presence was not threatening anyone's employment. 

The Dutch settlers were a tightly knit group because of 
their religious beliefs and their desire for a church directed 
education for their children. Unfortunately, some people mis-= 


took this for clannishness. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


These were the days of transportation by buggies, trains, 
or horse and wagon. Water came from a pump instead of a 
faucet, plumbing facilities were outhouses, and light came 
from a kerosene lamp. There was, what came to be called, a 
"town pump" in town where newcomers, tenant farmers, or a 
passerby might get water. This was onceon private land, but 
as roads were widened the pump came to be on public property. 
It was near Kennedy and Highway, approximately where the west 
end of the Highland Department Store is now located. There 
was reportedly usually a tin cup there for a refreshing drink 
of water. 

Gossipy newspaper reports which could be found in the 
newspapers of the day, gave glimpses of life in Highland, 
(Still referred toat this time as Highlands), telling of 
residents going from one community to another with regularity 
on the railroads, services of a blacksmith shop, a saloon, 
dirt roads being improved with clay, shopping trips to Chicago, 
news of an itinerant preacher, of cabbage being shipped out on 
- trains by the carload, and usually the mention of some change 
in personnel at the train station. Evidently from these ar- 
ticles much of the life of Highland at this time centered 
around the trains. Names in the news at this time included 
the family names of Johnston, Douthett, Zyp, Hutchins, Newell, 


Jansen, Ohmstead, and Kickert. 
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Reportedly, one of the biggest social events in the en- 
tire area during this period was the marriage of Grace 
Johnston to Joseph Douthett. Both young people were from well 
known families and they made quite an attractive couple. The 
Douthett family had arrived in Highland in approximately 1892, 
from Brownsdale, Pennsylvania, and Grace was, of course, a 
descendant of the original Johnstons. They both lived out 
their days in Highland. Their offspring totaled nine in num- 
ber, and through their marriages, included such names as 
Jackson, Collings, McFarland, Coffman, Gatlin, and VanderTunk. 

Rhoda Johnston, Rod's widow, opened the first general 
store in town towards the close of this century. Ben Swets 
also opened a general store a little later. At this time, 
the post office was in one of these stores. If the Republican 
Administration won the election, Mr. Swets would have the post 


office. If the Democrats won, Mrs. Johnston would have it. 
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EARLY CHURCHES 


In the 1890's, Highland was visited by ministers who 
traveled from community to community preaching. The services 
in Highland were held in a hall above the blacksmith shop on 
the southwest corner of what is now Kennedy and Highway. 

This hall was called Highland's Hall. Rev. Timothy Ball, a 
well-known Crown Point minister and historian sometimes gave 
these services. He also lectured there on Holland, 
Hollanders sometimes attended these church services, partic- 
ularly the young people. These were evening services, so the 
Dutch could attend them after spending what amounted to the 
better part of the day out of town at services in South 
Holland, or Lansing, Illinois. 

Other than these first church services, conducted by 
itinerant preachers, and a small Sunday School, the first 
church related organization in town also got its start at the 
close of the 19th century. This group was called the Ladies 
Aid Society. In 1898, they stated that their purpose was to 
raise funds for the help of maintaining a pastor and Sabbath 
- School or other charitable work which they deemed necessary 
to aid. 

On September 21, 1899, they listed their membership as 
the following: Mrs. R.M. Douthett, president; Mrs. Grace 
Douthett, Vice-President: Mrs. Rhoda Johnston, treasurer: 
Mrs. Bennett, Secretary: Mrs. Emma Werdeman, and Miss Maggie 


Douthett. Mrs. Ohmstead was mentioned in later minutes. 
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Early minutes of their meetings tell of box socials, New 
England baked dinners, ice cream socials, and other enter- 
tainments to raise money, 

On September 18, 1899, there was a meeting held in what 
was called Highlands Hall for the purpose of organizing to 
build a church. A motion was raised and passed at this first 
meeting to call this church the Union Church. [In October, 
1899, this name was changed to the People's Church. A commit- 
tee was appointed to raise and receive money. Members of 
this committee included: Mr. Douthett, Mr. Sargent, 

Mr. Groeunendyk, Mr. Jacob Schoon and Mrs. Johnston (Rhoda). 

On September 25th, of the same year, this committee reported 
raising $458.00 in subscriptions. An actual building com- 
mittee was chosen the next month with members: Z.E. Newcomb, 
Jesse Stonebraker, Mrs. Rhoda Johnston, and Mr. R. N. Douthett. 
Land was donated for the church by the Clough family. 

It is interesting to note that when the notice for elec- 
tion of trustees was put in the paper on October 19, 1899, 

Mr. Groeunendyk stated that it would be a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Holland Free Reform Church, 

; As a result of the above meetings, the People’s Church of 

Highlands was dedicated June 3, 1900. Their building was a 

white frame structure which stood until March 1976, in the 

2900 block of Jewett Street. The original building could still 

be recognized in 1976, although it had been remodeled. The 


church name was changed to the Congregational Church in 1908, 
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and the original congregation split many years later. Part 
of the congregation remained in the building and affiliated 
with the Baptist Church and the other part called themselves 
the Community Church, and began meeting in the basement of 
Main School. This group later affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian Church in 1937. 

After having to go out of town for their church services 
for many years, Highland's Dutch settlers began organizing 
formally on April 28, 1908. The first elders were Mr. Homer 
DeJong, Mr. John Moes, and Mr. Ike VanTil. On May 1, 1908, 
it was decided to buy ground for a new church and parsonage. 


The new church was dedicated November 18, 1908. 


Tac A 
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SCHOOLS 


The first school classes in Highland were reportedly held 
in the home of Judith Johnston for approximately eleven years. 
Highland's largest grade school, Judith Johnston Elementary 
School, was named in her honor. 

The first school building was a frame structure which 
stood on the south side of Ridge Road, near Liable Road. The 
date was 1858. The school had no desks, only stools for the 
pupils. This building was later moved to 3522 Highway Avenue, 
where it was turned into a private residence. Because of re- 
modeling, a passer-by would never realize this building was 
once a school, 

A casual passer-by would not recognize Highland's second 
school either. It was built in 188). It too, was a wooden 
structure. It was a one room school for grades one through 
eight. Children sat in double desks and their drinking foun- 
tain was in the form of a pail of water complete with dipper. 
Students used slates for their lessons and discipline was 


reinforced with willow branches. from nearby willows when 


-necessary. The school originally stood at the southeast 


corner of what is now the Main School grounds. It was later 
moved to its current location at 3208 Ridge Road to be used as 
a residence. 

Highland's third school building was a fine brick struc- 


ture built in 1897. It was later remodeled and used as the 
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town hall until September of 1970. Mr. Meinard Kickert's 
family lived in the structure in between the time it was 
changed from school to town hall. Mr. Kickert was the public 
school janitor at the time. His family, at this time, inclu- 
ded his son Paul, and his daughter-in-law, Cornelia. While 
living there, Cornelia gave birth to a child. There probably 
are not too many former town halls that can claim 

Main School, Highland's fourth school building, was 
originally built in 1915, and was added on to in 1925 and 1939. 

In 1909, Highland Christian School was opened. The school 
was located on Jewett Street. In eight years the building was 
too small, so in 1917, a four room school was opened on Highway 
Avenue, in the vicinity of today's Calumet National Bank. Ac- 
cording to Anthony De Grott, an early assistant principal, the 
Christian School would, of course, have open windows on warm 
days, and on occasion the rooms would become covered with soot 
from the passing of locomotives that ran nearby. During the 
fall months he reported that the classrooms would be filled 


with the aroma of cooking tomatoes from the nearby Libby 


Factory. 


2h 
TRUCK FARMING 


Most of Highland's families that saw the close of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries in 
Highland, were Dutch truck farmers. They made their living 
growing vegetables, which they would load on trucks and haul 
to market. The truck farmer's family was almost always a 
large one because he needed all the help in the fields he 
could get. 

Vegetable farming is a very demanding type of farming. It 
requires many back-breaking hours in the fields, weeding and 
picking the crops. It was nothing for the early farmers and 
their families to be in the fields from sun up to sun down. 
Early students in the Highland schools would be excused from 
classes if their parents needed them to labor in the fields. 

When the crops were ready the farmers would head for 
Chicago with their produce. It reportedly took three days for 
the earliest of these trips by horse and wagon. A little later, 
however, the farmers would get up at midnight, be on their way 
at one o'clock, and by the time-the sun rose, be well on their 
-way to Chicago with horses and wagon. They would be doing well 
to be back in town by seven o'clock at night. 

The Chicago market's were either the Seventy-first Street 
Market, or the Randolph Street Market. These were open air 
markets that were visited by merchants looking for vegetables 


to sell in their small neighborhood grocery stores. The store 
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owners and the farmers might dicker over prices for hours. The 
farmers would always try to get rid of their loads before noon. 

Later, with the growth of the large industries in this 
area, farmers also found it possible and profitable to take 
their produce to East Chicago, Indiana, to sell. 

Mr. Cornelius VanderTunk, whose father came to Highland in 
1893, from Dolton, Illinois, described some of their early 
equipment (before 1921) as being a cabbage planter, a hay bailer, 
a potato planter, a corn binder, a potato digger, and a hay 


stacker outfit. 
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THE LIBBY'S FACTORY 


By the end of the nineteenth century, Highland's farmers 
were sending out cabbage by the carload on the trains. This 
prompted the establishment of several kraut factories. An 
early establishment is associated with a man by the name of 
Clark, although no one today can recall the establishment. 

A kraut factory belonging to Libby, McNeill and Libby, 
is within the memory of many of Highland's citizens in 1976. 
Many of Highland's citizens worked at Libby's, some at the 
young age of twelve. Libby, besides the kraut factory, oper- 
ated a tomato cooking factory and a salting shed for pickles. 
It was reportedly nothing for sixty to one hundred wagons to 
be lined up outside of the factory with produce. To the best 
of her knowledge, Florence Zyp, a former employee, worked from 
seven to six, six days a week, and made $6.00 a week. The 
factory, run by Andrew Reiner, was located by the Erie tracks 
where Highland Lumber now stands. 

Part of the process in preparing the cabbage at the kraut 
factory, would involve employees donning rubber boots and 
aprons, stepping into large vats, and stomping the juices from 
the cabbages. All former employees stress that although this 
sounds rather unsanitary to us today, the boots and aprons 
were carefully scrubbed and very clean. 

It appears the Libby Factory located in Highland, in ap-= 


proximately 1904. After a number of years expansion was planned, 
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in fact lumber had even been brought in for this purpose, but 
problems with a source of water and transportation for workers 
became deterrents and the factory in Highland was phased out. 
After the factory closed, Paul Kickert and his brother-in- 

law, bought the remains of the factory for lumber for homes 
they were going to build. Mr. Kickert built his home at 31) 
Condit Street, with this lumber. At one time, all the windows 
and doors in his home were also from the factory. The home 

has been remodeled several times and today, one has to go to 
the basement or attic to the raw construction of the house to 


see the original green paint from the factory. 


Be Oy - 
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PEOPLE, BUSINESSES, AND EVENTS OF 
THE EARLY NINETEEN HUNDREDS 


Libby, McNeill and Libby was not the only produce company 
in Highland at this time. Another was Shaw's Pickle Works, 
also located near the Erie tracks. It, too, relied on local 
produce, although it was a very small concern. 

Towards the beginning of the twentieth century, a group 
of farmers organized the Lake County Produce Company. They were 
in competition with Libby. They were located at the southeast 
corner of Liseeiz Street and the New York Central Railroad 
tracks. This establishment was often called Meeters by the 
citizenry at this time as it was run by Herman Meeter,. 

Highland once had a brick factory. It was called the Gary 
Granite and Stone Company, and was located south of Ridge Road, 
approximately between Cottage Grove and Fourth Street. In 1909 
the officers were listed as ;: John M. Stinson, President; C,W. 
Peterson, Vice-president; George Baker, Treasurer; and F. 0O. 
Hodson, Secretary. Dan Brown, who was later Mayor of Hammond 


was reportedly also connected with this establishment in some 


. manner. 


The bricks were made from white sand and lime. The sand 
was taken from a hill which stood at the sight. Four bricks 
werepressed out at atime. Some early workers lost fingers in 
the process. There was once a railroad spur that reached into 


this area almost all the way to Grace Street. The brick 
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factory closed around 1916. The house that still stands at 
3u48 Ridge Road, was at one time remodeled with bricks from 
this factory. 

The general area of the brick factory was called the sand 
pit for many years. Home building started in this area in 192). 

In the early days, a concrete structure topped with a 
kerosene lamp served as Highland's first street light. This 
progressive structure stood at what is now Kennedy and Highway: 
Ed Krooswyck's daughter was hired at a very small price to 
keep the kerosene lamp filled and lighted (reportedly 50 cents 
a week). 

In 1905, the ‘Chicago Southern Indiana Railroad was built 
through Highland. It later became a part of the New York 
Central Railroad, The first Erie depot burned. A box car 
served as a station until a new one was built. It was located 
on Kennedy, just south of Jewett, 

In earlier days, butchers would come around weekly with 
fresh meat. The butcher was evidently a welcome figure to some 
boys and girls. It is remembered that he would sometimes give 
free hot dogs. One of these early butchers was a man by the 

“name of Gruel from Hobart. He travelled in a horse-drawn 

vehicle with his meat hanging in a box-like wagon behind his 
horses. Mr. Gruel used ice to help with the preservation of 
‘the meat. He rang a bell to signal he was coming. 

In 1912's presiden’al election, Highland's residents 


’ 
voted forty-six votes for Theodore Roosevelt and a small amount 


a 
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for Wilson. 

Early civic groups included a commercial club in 1916, 
and a Chamber of Commerce in 1925, 

At this time Highland's fire equipment consisted of a 
hand pulled cart with a hose and some chemicals. A lantern 
was kept nearby in the winter months to keep the equipment 
from freezing up. The equipment was kept in a little scooped 
out cave. The fire department was started in 191}. 

The first telephone switchboard was kept in the living room 
of a Highland home. It is reported that children would run to 
local residences to inform them they had a phone call. The 
operator would sleep on a couch by the switchboard at night. 
Emma Slocum was the first operator. She was followed by 
Caroline Krause. The switchboard was located in a home that stood 
on Highway on the north side where Irene's Gifts is now located. 
It is reported that Mike Giihaneta phone number was one. He 
owned a combination garage and ice cream parlor where Ken Ridge 
Drugs is now located. 

When did the first automobile travel the streets of 


Highland? Perhaps it was 1901. In that year Florence Zyp re- 


members a slow-moving, noisy auto passing along a sandy, narrow 


Ridge Road enroute to Ohio. The destination of the occupants 
was the funeral of President William McKinley, who had just 
been assassinated. 

John Nimitz is given credit for having one of the first, 


if not the first, cars in town. He assembled this car in the 
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upstairs of the home he was living in on Ridge Road, After 
building it, he had to take it apart to get it downstairs. The 
family reports that part of the car was also lowered out of an 
upper window. When the first automobiles ran over the streets 
of town, the speed limit was posted at 8 miles per hour. 

Mr. Nimitz had earlier gained some local publicity with 
some run-ins with the Tolleston Gun Club, This club was a 
private concern, established for the pleasure of a group of 
wealthy men from Chicago. They reportedly controlled the area 
along the Little Calumet River from Black Oak to Liverpool. 
Their attempts at complete control of this area met with much 
local unrest on the part of hunters who were used to hunting 
wherever they pleased. More information can be found on the 
Tolleston Gun' Club in books of county history, which are listed 


in the bibliography. 
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INCORPORATION 


On April 4, 1910, Highland, Indiana, was officially 
incorporated as a town. Andrew Reiner had obtained 100 signa- 
tures on a petition he presented on February 11, 1910, to the 
Lake County Commissioners requesting incorporation. An elec-= 
tion was called for and incorporation passed with ninety-two 
votes yes, and one vote no. 

In her first corporate election for leaders of three 
wards, the following were elected: Peter Kooy (first ward, 

54 votes), Joseph Douthett (second ward, 52 votes), Charles 
Wirth (third ward, 57 votes), Henry Daugherty (town clerk, 
60 votes), John Lynch (town treasurer, 60 votes), George 
Stonebraker (town marshall, 60 votes). These citizens ran 
unopposed. 

The first town meeting was held April 16, 1910, in the 
office of Libby, McNeil and Libby. At this time Charles Wirth 
was elected president of the board. L.T. Meyers of Hammond 
was attorney. Later, board meetings were held in Main School. 
The teachers were reportedly not too happy with these arrange- 
_ments because the school still smelled of cigar smoke the 
next day. 

Mr. Stonebraker played a double role at these early town 
meetings because he was also street commissioner. He presented 
this first bill to the town: 


May 25 Repairs on the Hessville bridge labor $1.00 
: team .- 2.00 


a3 

May 12 Repairs on the Hessville bridge labor $1.00 

labor 2.00 

road nails 06 

May 16 Repairs on the Hessville bridge road ~06 
$10. 


As town marshall, Mr. Stonebraker never carried a gun. 
He did have a star and club. Mr. Stonebraker received $50.00 


a year as marshall. 


HIGHLAND'S FIRST BANK 


The business of Highland's first bank was initially 
carried on in a booth in a grocery store belonging to Peter 
Kooy, located on Jewett Street. Soon after, a brick structure 
was built for the bank at the northeast corner of Highway and 
Kennedy. The president of the bank was Andrew Reiner. The 
clerk was Henry Daugherty. The bank opened its doors in 1912. 
The bank was first incorporated for $10,000, and then it was 
enlarged to $25,000. 

It was said, at this time, that the need for a bank here 
was great because the farmers along the ridge were rich and 
were hoarding all their money in their homes. Perhaps this 

feeling came about because many of the farmers always paid 
cash for their purchases, even if it meant periods of doing 
without. | 
The bank folded under the onslaught of the great depres- 
sion in 1929. The former bank building is now remodeled, and 


the home of Highland Furniture at this time. 


3 
; 
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WICKER PARK AND A PRESIDENT*S VISIT 


Sometime in 1925, Murray Turner, a Hammond park commis- 
sioner, began to stir up énterest in getting a township park. 
The area of what is now Wicker Park was chosen for its beauty 
and central location. At this time the area was a cow pasture 
and was generally referred to as Wicker's pasture. The cre- 
ation of the park was the work of many dedicated men, the 
majority of which were Hammond citizens. It was decided that 
the land would be set aside as a memorial to those service men 
who had given their lives in World War I. The majority of the 
park land came from the land of Charles Wicker. Other portions 
belonged to Leonard and Gerritt Weirs, Herman Meeter, Mary 
Klootwyk, Harry Holmes, Jacob Wiltjer, and Dick Huizenga. 

The idea was conceived to have the President come to offi- 
cially dedicate the park. The President at this time was 
Calvin Coolidge. A group of Hammond and Highland leaders went 
to Washington D. C. to urge the President to attend, 

The President consented and the dedication took place on 
June 1h, 1927. (Flag Days) Elabor te plans had been made for 
_. the big event. The President arrived by train at East Chicago 
and traveled by motorcade to the new park. The route was lined 
with banners obtained from a Eucharist conference that had been 
held in Chicago. It is reported that some Protestants objected 
because the back of the flags had some type of reference to the 
Catholic faith. Many stores in Highland were decorated for the 


big event. 
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A wooden pavillion was built for the occasion next to the 


Hart's Ditch. This was the only improvement that had been made 
at the park. A large stone with a commemorative plaque marked 
the sight of the dedication for years. The old club house has 
two plaques that remind visitors of this event. Posted at the 
entrance is a list of men's names who were responsible for 
establishing the park and inside can be found a relief of 
Coolidge with a quote. The wooden pavillion hes been replaced 
in recent years with a block structure. 

The turn out for the dedication was tremendous. Many of 
Highland's citizens can recall standing along the Ridge watch- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge pass by. Crowds were estimated to be 


in the hundred thousands. 
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SUBDIVISIONS 


Two subdivisions in Highland got their start at about 
the same time. These are the Hook subdivision and the 
Brantwood subdivisions. The Hook subdivision is located 
between Cady Marsh Ditch and Lincoln Street, and Kennedy 
Avenue and the New York Central railroad tracks. Richard 
Hook, an early settler of Dutch ancestry, began selling his 
farm land about 1925 and 1926. Richard Street, and of course 
Hook Street, are both named after him. This subdivision con- 
sisted of two additions. The original spelling of Hook was 
Hoek. 

Brantwood was originally farm land also. It was the 
dream of George E. Brant, who first came to this area in 1906, 
from Pennsylvania. He worked in the steel mills in East 
Chicago for eighteen years to accumulate money to invest in 
property. He invested his money in land he had seen while 


driving along the Ridge in Highland. His first forty acres 


were from Prairie to Route h1, Prairie, south to Lincoln, to 


Route 4\1. Mr. Brant was in business with Waymond Petit in the 


early years. Brantwood was started in 192). 
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WAR RECORDS 


CIVIL WAR. Evidently no one who was in Highland at the 
time of the Civil War enlisted or was drafted. There was, 
however, an immigrant from Germany who settled on Ridge Road 
east of Highland before the war was over. He enlisted in 
Chicago in 1861. Because of the small number of settlers in 
this area at this time, he was known to Highland's settlers. 

This veteran's name was Adolph Huefenhauser. He served 
in Illinois' Forty-third Regiment. In his later years he 
became some what of a recluse and rumors about the time of his 
death reported him to be worth lots of money. Some money was 
found in his log cabin, but not the huge amounts earlier 
rumors had indicated. 

Two former soldiers did come to Highland to live years 
after the war. Both lived out their lives here and were well- 
known citizens. 

The first of these was Jesse Stonebraker, who served in 
the Illinois Eighth Infantry Division. Mr, Stonebraker en- 
listed in Danville, Illinois. .The Civil War was our first war 
that had the draft, but if one was not able or did not desire 
to do, it was possible to pay a substitute to go for you. 


Mr. Stonebraker was one of tnese substitutes. He served a one- 


year term. Mr. Stonebraker played a part in starting Highland's 


People's Church. He died in 1912, and is buried in Ross 


Cemetery. A Civil War headstone marks his grave. 


ao 


The second soldier was C. M. Hutchins who came to Highland 
from Evanston, Illinois, where he was a professor of music at 
Northwestern University. He enlisted in the war in the state 
of Wisconsin. His family was an early pioneer family there. 
Mr. Hutchins served in the Eighth Regimental Army Band of the 
Wisconsin Volunteers. Mr. Hutchins entire family was very 
musical and the whole area was richer because of their being 
here. At one time he built a hall at the foot of Ridge Road 
for entertainments and practicing his musical groups. This 
hall was later moved to the top of the ridge and remodeled 
into a residence for the family. This home, although remod- 
eled again, still stands at 3546 Ridge Road. 

WORLD WAR I. With America's entry into World War I in 
1917, a number of Highland's boys joined the swelling numbers 
all over the country who enlisted. Andrew Wagner and Tony 
Miller are given credit for being Highland's first enlistees. 
They were soon joined by the following: Paul Kickert, Jacob 
Blom, Krien Elman, Peter Elman, Clarence Hutchins, Arthur Olen, 
Henry Olsen, Hotse Scheeringa, and Charles H. Wirth. 

As might be expected, America's entry into her first world 
war cost billions of dollars. America's citizens were asked to 
help out by loaning the government money through what was called 
Liberty Loans. These loans were neesepaibad by well-planned 
drives to stir up support. There were actually four Liberty L 
Loan drives in the county, These were followed by a Victory 


Loan Drive and a War Saving Stamp Drive. Lake County was one 
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of the leaders in the whole nation in these drives. Highland 
subscribed $3000 (first Liberty Loan), $5,000 (second Liberty 
Loan), $9,100 (third Liberty Loan), and $10,450 (Victory Loan). 
Highland's drives were spearheaded by Herman Meeter of Lake 


County Produce Company. 
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